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ORIGINAL PAPERS, 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE BROKEN HEARTED. 


How canst thou say to one who loves like me, 
Thou hast no hope? Miss Baillie. 











The storm hath been with me, and I am left 
Torn and uprooted. 


‘‘Why wilt thou spurn my snit, sweet Isabel, 

And turn thus coldly from my theme of love, 
As if on thy unwilling spirit fell 

A grating cadence: Tell me what doth move 
Thy gentle heart unto this gush of tears, 

That seems an answer to my soul’s worst fears ?”’ 
Thus breath’d a hapless lover, as he leant 

By a fair maiden’s side, and gaz’d, oppress’d, 
Upon her high, pale brow, where shadows blent 

In quick succession, till her o’er-fraught breast 
Curb’d its full flood of grief, and on his ear, 

These accents fell, like music, low yet clear. 


“‘Oh! deem not that I spurn thee; for although 
My heart can yield no sympathy to thine, 
Yet still the sigh will rise, the tear will flow, 
That love so vain and fruitless should be mine. 
I thank thee, for thy words; although in vain 
They seek to bind my feelings’ shatter’d sheaf, 
And o’er my soul no stronger influence gain 
Than on an ice-sea, sunbeams chill and brief. 


Thou seek’st to know the past? alas! for me, 
That I should open all its secret cells; 
And stir anew each bitter fount, for thee, 
That touch’d by memory’s wand, too quickly swells: 
That I should paint again each sunny scene, 
That once my morning walk of life beguil’d, 
And conjure up, as pleasures that have been, 
Each budding hope, that on my pathway smil’d. 


My early days, ah! even now they throw 
A sickly light upon my spirit’s gloom ; 
And shed within this breast a chasten’d glow, 
Like flowers, that meekly blossom on the tomb: 
They float along existence’ current, as 
A green leaf mid a dark and stormy sea; 
I may not give it-shelter, for alas! 
The dove of peace can find no ark with me. 


Strong memories fill my brain. They crowd, they throng, 
As former guests in a deserted hall ; 
Yet ’mid that host of feelings, deep and strong, 
One mighty master-passion governs all: 
I lov’d, and in that wild’ring dream of mine, 
‘There seem’d no sacrifice too hard to make, 
But as a pilgrim at some sainted shrine, 
I spent my heart’s wealth, for a mortal’s sake. 


We grew together; and as tendrils cling 
Unto the stem as with a sense of love, 
So in my girlhood, every secret spring 
Of feeling seem’d round him alone to move, 
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As toacentre. He it was that made 
The sabbath of my joys, and I begun 

Life, in a world in endless spring array’d, 

a And where his presence form’d a second sun. 







Soon he became my idol. Not content 
With a free gift of love, I sounded deep 
The springs of mind within, and careless spent 
Untiring days and nights half robb’d of sleep, 
In the dim haunts of science. All gave way 
Unto my panting spirit; tll methought 
Soul answer’d soul,and ’neath the magic sway 
Of that delicious truth, all toil was nought. 













Fresh founts of bliss were open’d. Need I tell 
Of all the pleasures of those gone-by days ? 
My heart glane’d like a feather, and there fell 
A light, that almost pain’d me with its blaze. 
He was forever near, and could I ask 
For spoken words to tell me that he lov’d? 
Oh! no, Lsilene’d thought, and laid a inask 
On each slight doubt, that o’er wy spirit mov'd. 
+ ” te 














I woke from that brightdream. It was a night 
Of pleasant autumn, and our mansion rung 
With gladsome music, while a flood of light 
Lit my paternal hall. where garlands hung 
Of flowers that vied with Nature’s. Mid a throng, 
Form’d of the gallant and the gay, I stood, 
Catching each tone of adulation strony, 
Though flattery’s accents unavailing sued. 
















"Twas for his step I listen’d. It was nought 
That others claim’d me in the dance’s maze, 

Or bow’d, as ifin worship, while they sought 
‘lo win me to repeat my country’ s lays. 

I swept my heart’s deep strings, but cold it fell, 
Waking no answering tone within wy soul; 

My feet kept time with music, while a spell 
Of utter listlessness upon me stole. 









In vain I sought his presence. Could I stay 
Amid that scene of recklessness and glee, 
Where all but mock’d my loneliness? away 
I broke from the gay revellers, suddenly, 
And sought the balcony, where moonlight’s wing 
Curtain’d the sleeping watcrs, far below, 
And life seem’d resting like a weary thing, 
Lull’d by the music made by distance low. 








My heart had known no grief; and oh! the blight, 
The bitter parg that came with that first doubt; 
I question’d if he lov’d me, and no light 
To cheer me, from the past, now ghmmer’d out. 
All broke upon my mind; each word, each look, 
The very changes of his speaking face, 
I read it all as ina letter’d book, 
And felt of love return’d, there was no trace, 
















Alas! that was not all. I could have borne 
Yet to live on, in worship, oh! too vain, 
And iike a precious talisman have worn 
Love’s fetter, though its thrall but gave me pain; 
I could have hoarded up a wealth of thought, 
And mus’d of him by day, and dreamt by night, 
Thus feeding the pure flame, that he had taught 
Unwittingly to burn with such clear light. 










2 . 
But that too was denied me. Not alone 
T stood in that deep stillness. He was there ! 
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Chatlestén, (8. C.) 


And ong lean’d onhis arm. ‘The moonbeams shone 
Like silver o’er her garments, and her fair 

And slender fingers in his own were laid, 
As with averted brow, she meekly stvod, 

Catching his accents, till their warmth betray’d 
Through her transparent cheek, the crimson blood. 


Oh! the strange waywardness of woman’s heart! 
My very brain was sear’d, and yet I hung 
Upon each burning word, nor could depart 
Until each tie was broken that had strung 
Hope’s gems within my bosom. I knew all! 
‘The past was seal’d to me. My future life 
Lay like a wreck, beneath whose darksome pall, 
Wild passions held a long and wasting strife. 


Once more I sought the hall. Its wide expanse 
Seein’d like a sepuichre with torches lit; 
And graceful forms mov’d by me in the dance, 
As phantoms that amid the grave yard flit. 
My spirit shadow’d all; and yet with proad 
And throbbing pulse, I tutor’d up my frame, 
And though I met his glance amid the crowd, 
I quell’d my bursting heart, and look'd the same 


Yet, wherefore tell the rest? It little seem’d 
My lip had granted utterance e’en to this; 
Enough! he lev’d another, and I deem’d 
Life, with its every change, a weariness ; 
And yet I scorn’d my love, und buried deep 
The poison’d arrow in my being’s core ; 
And nerv’d myself to steel, and would not weep, 
Though passion’s secret founts were gushing o’er 


Then speak no more oflove. I cannot wake 
One echo-note upon my spirit’s strings: 
And tell ine not that lapsing years will break 
The spell, that like a cham unto me clings. 
Love may not be transplanted as a flower, 
Which blooms, if tended well, in every clime, 
Its root is steadfast, and no earthly power 
Can win it, all unmarr’d, a second time. 


Thou should’st not prize this heart. It were no gait 
To one so rich in feeling’s wealth, as thou; 

All its deep treasure has been pour’d like rain, 
And the worn soil can yield no harvest now. 

What though my cheek may wear a healthful glow, 
The canker-worm beneath its bloom doth lie; 

Life, like a bubble, soon must flash and go; 
Oh! leave me, leave me, I have but to die.” 


Her lover urg’d no further; for each word 

Blighted his hopes, like frost. He felt twas wrong 
To wound her spirit more. And witha strong 

Yet brief farewell, he ask’d not to be heard, 
But sought amid life’s busy scenes to claim 

Utter forgetfulness of self, until 
Time, with its healing touch, awoke no thrill 

Or memory of the past, and restless fame 
Wrote a new title on his spirit free, 

And stamp’d it with its signet strong, while she 
Sat in her uncomplainingness; nor threw 

The sunlight of her smile on earth anew, 
But as some graceful floweret, partly won 

From its frail stem, droops till its life is spent, 
So on existence’ broken reed, she leant 

Till, like a snow-flake, melting in the sun, 
Still lovely, even to her latest breath, 

Her earthly being was dissolved in death. 
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RUTH RAYMOND, OR LOVE’S PROGRESS. 
CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 
Ruth’s reflections at home. More experiences of 
human nature. The Sunday School opens.— 
Ruth compensated. 


Ruth walked droopingly along the dreary out- 
let to the road. The landscape had lust its charm, 


and the sun looked dim as she glanced back on 
the poor dwelling, where Susan was wiping the 
tears from the cheeks of her imbecile parent. 
Collecting her thoughts, she returned through a 
by-path home, and poured out her full heart to 


her mother. There was a fitfulness of man- 
ner unusual to her as she retired, that night, 
to her tasteful and tranquil bed-room. She 
felt almost a jealousy of her own comforts, 
and sighed often “poor, poor Susan!” Her 
garments were cast aside unfolded, and 
no glunce was thrown at the mirror to ask 
if her pretty night cap sat becomingly. Be- 


fore reading her bible, she sat abstractedly on a 
low seat by the bedside. At length she opened 
its leaves. Her reading was systematic, and the 
appointed passages were in the old Testament in 
the abstraser parts of prophecy. Poor Ruth 
read on blindly, no sympathetic chord touching 
her heart, which was so fully strung to soft 
emotions. She did not throw the book aside, 
for it was her bible, but she laid it down with ano- 
ther sigh. Again she took it listlessly, and her 
eye fell on those touching passages in St. John’s 
gospel, where our Saviour speaks of his own 
sufferings. She read on. ‘There must be adeep 
meaning in sorrow,” thought she, “if he suf- 
fered,” and sie laid her head musingly on her 
pillow. ‘That day had unfolded a fresh leaf in 
her heart’s history ; it was no longer an impaled 
butterfly that moved her sympathy; a new love 
stirred her affections, the love of her suffering 
fellow creatures. ‘Then followed hopes and re- 
solutions for their happiness, and falling asleep, 
she saw poor Susan in her dreams, no longer the 
pale sad child of penury, but clothed in white 
robes and treading heavenly bowers. 

Ruth rose in the morning, refreshed in spirit, 
and followed by a domestic with comforts for 
the sick, and food for the hungry, visited again 
Susan’s abode. The child, won over by her 
kindness, promised to attend the Sabbath school, 
and Ruth appointed the old school house as a 
place of rendezvous for those who were to ac- 
company her home, to be measured for their 
new dresses that day. Her success in the more 
populous parts of the village was fluctuating,— 








a 





but jealousy and coldness were the predominant 


feelings, until the warmth of her own manner 
conquered them, and brought out the latent ten- 
derness which lies in every heart, where the right 
depth issounded. Almost invariably the women 
referred her to their husbands for the dollar, 
The disciples of the Female Liberty School may 
sneer at this very marked feature in our domes. 
tic manners, well known by those who have so. 
licited subscriptions, but to me there is nothing 
ridiculous about it; it implies sympathy in con- 


jugal life, it checks the too great tendency to 


overflow in female benevolence, and aids econo- 
my, for ifa woman discusses one dollar with her 
husband, she will have some imsight into his hun- 
dreds. 

Entering one house, Ruth saw a woman 
of plain quiet manners, with two children, and 
unfolded her object in visiting her. She was 
answered by warm and pious sympathy, and not 
only sympathy in words, but the woman, witha 
tear in her eye, handed her a ten dollar note, 
wishing blessings on the cause. Ruth was fairly 
startled; scarcely able to utter her thanks in her 
deiighted surprise, she wrapped the treasure up 
with care, and went to the old school house 
where the children were to assemble to accom- 
pany her home. A goodly number were there, 
but such a looking crew! Poor Ruth, in order: 
ing the line of march, could only distinguish 
them as the little girl with the ragged apron, or 
the boy without the hat, or her with the toes out 
at her shoes, or him without any shoes. _ Little 
Susan she took by the hand. Utterly forgetful 
of the appearance she must make with this “rag- 
ged regiment,” she proceeded homeward, talk- 
ing with Susan as freely as if it had been Isabel 
by her side, until she was recalled to the circum 
stance, by the appearance of two gentlemen on 
Ruth looked back with some dismay; 
two of her protegés were fighting, and the blood 


the road. 


streaming from the nose of one of these knights 
errant, testified to the prowess of the other.— 
Two others, very little girls, had rambled off to 
gather apples in an open orchard, and Susat, 
beginning to be home-sick and frightened, put 
her apron to her eyes to wipe away the tears. 
Ruth, at her wits’ end, scarcely knew whether to 
divide the combatants or reclaim the wander- 
In the midst of her en 
barrassments, Clarendon and William drew neal. 
Ruth wavered a moment, and would willingly 


ers, or sooth Susan. 


have screened herself by a neighboring tree, and 
allowed them to pass, but her frank good humo! 
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conquered. Greeting them modestly, she told 
her simple perplexities, and asked their aid.— 
This was, in reality, but a picturesque spec- 
tacle, contrasted as the beautiful and graceful 
Ruth was with these children of poverty. But 
Ruth and the young men had human weak- 
nesses, and when one or two carriages rolled by, 
they shrank back, or they raised a complement 
of forced laughter, or waved off the little group 
toa wider distance ; still, in spite of its singu- 
larity, the scene had its charms for the new ac- 
tors. The embarrassment of Ruth was not awk- 
ward, her sunny temper broke out even more 
gaily amid the strong contrasts about her, and 
the aspect of one so young and fair, employed 
ina work of love for poor humanity, told a tale 
that went down deep into the hearts of the two 
warmed-souled youths, who aided her in mar- 


shalling her restless retinue, and by promises of 


cake and sugar plums, stimulated their erratic 
movements. 
“ Mamma,’ 


’ 


said Ruth, with rather a conse- 


quential air, before a committee which met for | 


the purpose of arranging the school on the fol- 
lowing morning—*‘ Do you not think the ladies 
should immediately send a letter of thanks to 


“ Certainly, Rath,” said her mother, and Ruth 
was requested by the committee to write and 
send it. 

She sat down and bit the end of her pen.— 
“What a miserable cold thing a letter of thanks 
is,” thought she, ‘“‘when one’s heart is full! I 
wish they would let me run down the lane, and 
thank her with my lips.” 

The note at length was written and submitted 
in furm, its ardency suppressed, moulded to a 
committee-dignity, and sent. The messenger 
soon returned with the reply that the house was 
wuoccupied, and Mrs. Bedloe had left town. 

Ruth burst into raptures. ‘‘ How disinterested ! 
No common mind,” said she, “would have given 
thus without any prospect of a return.” “Maa- 
ma,” said she, growing sentimental, ‘“ such cha- 
rity is like the sun which throws its careless 
beams on every little flower; and to think that J 
was the medium of this benevolence !”’ 


As Ruth thus vented her feelings, Mr. Ray- 


r. 
mond, who had been absent, entered. Spring- 


ing towards him, she narrated the circumstance, 
and showed him the ten dollar note. 

| “The rascals!” exclaimed her father, ““Bedloe 
8a forger, and absconded last night. Tear up 
the bill, child, it is good for nothing!” 














Ruth sank into a chair speechless, as that first 
dark lesson of depravity was discovered, then 
she wept, then grew indignant. 

“YT will not subject myself to such impositions 
again,” said she, angrily. “I shall never think 
well of human nature after this. ‘That cold, 
heartless, smiling, sycophantic wretch of a wo- 
man, I wish she was obliged to eat the bill,” con- 
tinued she, as she tore it in pieces. 

Fortunately for Ruth, her time was busily oc- 
cupied in making the Sunday garments for the 
children, and before the week closed, she wit- 
nessed so much quiet good feeling, and Chris- 
tian kindness among the ladies with whom she 


was associated, as to reconcile her to human 


| nature again. 


Sunday was a proud day for Ruth. The 
“ragged regiment’? was converted into a re- 
spectable procession. It is true, she labored 
more over the physical than moral purity of her 
protegés, but perhaps she was justified by scrip- 
ture, which recommends ‘‘ clean hands” before a 
‘pure heart.” 

The old pastor delivered a touching discourse 
on the opening of the Sabbath School. He 


| praised and blessed the zeal of modern Chris- 
Mrs. Bedloe, for the ten dollars she gave m2?” 


tians who identify the religious interests of youth 
with their own, and he called upon the little chil- 
dren to be ready to join him in the great school 
of heaven, where, if they were all good, they 
would be pupils in God’s everlasting lessons of 
love with him. 

A hymn was then sung, and the children who 

could be taught in so short a space, joined their 
“small voice;” then a contribution was an- 
nounced to be received, and four teachers took 
each by the hand a little scholar, who with a 
small basket, advanced to the several pews.— 
Ruth led Susan, and earnestly pushed forward 
her little hand—forgetting the publicity of the 
scene in her sympathy with the child. It was 
difficult not to give those two more than one 
meantto. Ruth, trembling, sparkling, glowing, 
pleaded with her lustrous innocent eyes, while 
the blue orbs of the pale faced girl were up- 
turned only to her. 

As Ruth was counting her treasure as soon 
after the benediction as decency allowed, her 
eyes fell on a bright gold piece; it was ten dol- 
lars, and no forgery! Ruth’s memory, perhaps 
her heart told her, that a metallic sound, unlike 
the rest, was heard when Clarendon’s hand was 
over the little basket. C. G. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WORDS—THEIR IMPORTANCE IN RELIGION, 


There is a prevailing error, that language, 
conversation, discourse, whether spoken or 
written, deserve not our serious regard and at- 


tention as moral and religions beings. 


are those who would scorn to commit a base | 


action, but who hesitate not to falsify their word. 
There are those who scrupulously cultivate all 


the exterior courtesies of society, and yet deli- 


berately permit the language of profaneness to | 


stain their lips. Now this is wrong, radicaily 


and fatally wrong. It is like tying a living and 


a dead body together. What is moral principle 
worth, if it extends not over the whole of our re- 
lations in life! Why keep one part of the eba- 
racter in the light, and the other in a hateful 
shade? Why pretend to be bound by the nice 


and delicate laws of honor, while the tongue is 


| 
indulged at will in every thing dishonorable, | 


perverse, trifling, and often worse ? 

There is a much closer connection between the 
words ofihe world and the actions of the world than 
many superficial thinkers suppose. How often 
have two nations been roused to hostility, and 
whole armies been led against each other for the 


purpose of mutual destruction, in consequence | 


ofa few hasty words uttered by one sovereign 
against another! At this very moment, the in- 
ternational peace of all civilized communities is 


professedly founded on certain doctrines laid 


down in a few writers on publie law-—-and what 


are those doctrines, but simple words, which 


have been committed to the press by meditative 
jurists and philosophers? Many of the greatest 
revolutions, recorded in history, have traced 
their origin to the utterance of a few simple 
phrases, coupied with the application of all the 
logical consequences deduced from them. Thus 
the establishment of Christianity itself was ow- 
ing to the declaration of the tweive Apostles, 
every where rep.ated and insisted upon, that 
Jesus, the Son of God, had arisen from the dead. 
The writings of the New Testament alone con- 
tributed to the perpetuation of the same religion 
through all succeeding ages. 


sacred records. The Nicene and Athanasian 


creeds, and the decrees of successive councils in 


the middle ages, all of which were of course but 
collections of so many words, moulded for ten 
centuries the establishments of Christianity.— 


An infinitude of 
sects arose from varying interpretations of the | 





The Reformation by Luther wasalike accomplish 
| ed by a few simple phrases, embodying certain 
| great ideas, which he reiterated in the ears of 
| his generation, until he awoke them into energy 
landaction. The French revolution of the last 
century was also the result of two or three ma 


| gical werds, whieh fell like sparks on the long. 


There | prepared, ripe, and combustible spirit of the age, 


| What are the laws which forin, govern, protect, 
unimate, and preserve every civilized commu 
nity, bat so many words?) Whatso powerfully 
| breaks up the peace of neighbourhoods, and in- 
'troduces lasting enmity among private indiv:- 
duals, as the influence often of a single word! 


Words, 


said a philosopher of the last century, are things. 


fn short, a word is itself an action. 


And thus do we perceive the broad and true 

basis, on which was founded the Saviour’s deep 
| and necessary maxim, that by “our worps we 
| shall be justitied, and by our worps we shall be 
condemned.” 

The first and most vital recommendation of 
every word istruth. Let that be the only mould 
"in which every expression is formed. Whoever 
speaks at all, should speak as if he were under 
An infinite moral 


oath. For he is under oath. 


obligation binds hun. An Almighty and ever 
present Deity and Judge is witness to each 
breath he utters. ‘The wellare of mankind is 
more or less involved in the truth or falsehood 
of our words. ‘The integrity or corruption of 
our own immortal souls is connected with the 
| same causes. How, therefore, is your obligation 
increased by going before a human judge, and 
taking a legal oath? 
nature of truth? 


Do you thereby alter the 
Impossible. Falsehood, un- 
der all circumstances, is base, dangerous, and 
wicked. In the ordinary transactions of life, in 

, your most sportive moments of relaxation, iM 
| your common conversation with friends, equals 
or dependents, utter nothing but the sacred 
tiuth. Let not the persuasions of sordid inter- 
Adopt not 


the loose maxims which represent that as pal 


| 
| 
i est divert you from this rigid line. 
! 


|donable in trade and commerce, which would 
| be sinful in the other affairs of life. Indulge not 
| the habit of painting and exaggeration, though 
you should not in consequence be quite s0 el 
tertaining a companion. 

Closely allied to this topic is the manner in 
which we are to treat the characters of our fel- 
|low-men. And here there are two opposite 

extremes to be considered and condemned. The 
first consists in the tendency to depreciate and 
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deny the merits of others. 


single word, dropt in carelessness or malice, 


SOUTHERN 


blast a fair reputation, which has for years been | 


laboriously forming, and obscure those merits | 


which might otherwise shine forth and benefit 
theworld? How readily will the idle tongue 


snatech up and communicate the circulating tale! 


*“' 
but silence, 
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lips. Oh it is a very easy thing to utter what is 


Bey as ; 
| called a cutting expression—to harrow another’s 


temper—to put him in ridicnious lights—and to 
send him or her into solitude, with no revenge, 


and no redress, but tears. But itis 


| still more easy to say something which shall 


How eagerly will prejudice and payty-spirit ex- | 


aggerat2 or create defects in those to whom | thing which shall correct and improve, if neces- 


they are opposed! Will not this compleated 


tended by condign retribution? It will, so sure- 


touch a happy chord of sympathy—something 


which shall express respect and regard—some- 


| sary, without lacerating, and shail spread, like ¢ 
cruelty, injustice, and mischief be one day at- | 


ly as he was true, who declared, by thy words | 


shalt thou be condemned. And on the other 


* . . ‘“n . } 
hand, there is equal folly, if not equal wicked- | 


ness in excessive and injudicious praise. 
care how you cause the world to expect too 
much from your friends. 
commit injustice against others, by exaggerating 
the merits of those to whom you are partial.— 
And particularly, remember that the weighty 
admonition of the Saviour bears an emphatic 
application to the insidious and serpent-like spi- 
rit of flattery—that insult to true merit—that 
fountain of corruption both on the side of those 
who bestow and those who receive it. 

It would be doing great injustice to the sub- 
ject, were we to omit, in the current enumera- 
tion, the vice of profaneness. Is it not still too 
prevalent, both among the old and the young? 


On the floor of common conversation, in the 


resorts of public intercourse, in the haunts of 


festive recreation, this crying sin of the day is 
heard. 
people. 


It is one of the foul stains of a Christian 
The enginery of societies and every 
other method are as much needed for its exter- 
mination, as they ever were for the promotion 
oftempesance. Menand youth both know that 
it is improper and sinful—for you will never 
hear it in tne pleas of a court of justice, never in 
ahall of legislature, never at a public meeting, 
hever at a respectable mixed party of the sexes. 
Would that it were banished from other scenes, 
as effectually as from these. Would that this 
passing notice might induce at least one trans- 
gtessor on this point to pause, consider, and 
tefrain—or even one mother to warn her son 
with more earnestness than ever against violat- 
ing the third commandment, for it is in youth 
mostly that these habits are formed, and become 
almost as fixed and rooted as a limb of the body. 

If we shall be justified or condemned by our 
words, then Jet the law of kindness, as the scrip- 
Mire beautifully expresses it, dwell ever on our 


Take 
| fore our Almighty Judge. 
Take care how you 


a weakness, cowardice, 


| 





soothing oil over the mind already perhaps dis- 
tracted with conscious infirmities and with mul- 
tiplied cares and perplexities. 

According to the spirit, if not the letter, of our 
duty on this subject, our very silence will be 
made matter of approval or condemnation be- 
There is often a wis- 
dom, a healing efficacy, and a righteousness in 
timely silence ; and there is often in silence too, 
Are 
you able, by a few words of advice, to rescue a 


and wickedness. 


fellow-being who is advancing headlong tu de- 
struction, even though you should incur the risk 
of momeutarily offending him? Be assured that 
you shall be justified or condemned in propor- 
tion as you execute or neglect the painful duty. 
Are you acquainted with certain views of truth, 
which you have reason to believe, if disseminat- 
ed, would benefit mankind, contribute to the 
honour of the Creator, deliver religion from mis- 
understanding and perplexity, and diminish the 


}amount of infidelity, bigotry, and fanaticism in 





the world? Is not silence under such circum- 
stances a great deal worse than harmless? Is not 
every responsible being called upon to testify in 
a proper manner and on proper occasions to 
his views of important truth, despite the frowns 
or opposition of the ignorant and misguided 
multitude ? 

“] said, [will take heed to my ways, that I sin 
not with my tongue; [ will keep my mouth with 
a bridle.” 

“If any man among you seem to be religious, 
and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth his 
own heart, that man’s religion is vain.” 

“'The tongue of the just is as choice silver.” 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath; but 
grievous words stir up anger.” 

‘‘ Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hasty to utter anything before God; for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth.” 

“The tongue isa little member, and boasteth 
great things. Behold how great a matter a 


little fire kindleth.” APOLLOS. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S CHILD. 
A BALLAD. 


A Captain’s child was Anna Glen, 
A Mother dear had she, 

And in a city fair they dwelt, 
As happy as could be. 


Oh many a time I've seen them sit 
Beside their winter hearth, 

With cheerful blaze, and nice-trimm’d lamp, 
And gentle tones of mirth. 


Along the mantel-piece were ranged 
Bright shells of glossy hue, 

And sea-weed with its netted gauze, 
And blushing coral too. 


And in the centre stood a ship, 
Withtiny sails all furl’d; 

And streaming there our stripes and stars, 
The glory of the world! 


Beside her mother Anna sat, 
Her sewing in her hand, 

And heard her tell from hour to hour 
Of many a distant land: 


And sights her husband oft had seen 
Of wild and savage men; 

For a great man that Captain was 
To her and Anna Glen. 


Anna some sewing had begun 
Her father to surprise, 

And oft the fine-stitch’d wristband laid 
Before my wondering eyes. 


While worsted hose her mother knit, 
And as the needles flew, 

Hope weaving fast her mingled yarn 
Still warmer colors drew. 


“To-morrow is my ninth birth day,” 
Said Anna in gay mood, 

‘¢ And father will be here, I know, 
Because he said he would.” 


“I’ve grownaninch. He put this mark 
“‘ Just here, below my head, 

“One night with his old pen-knife blade, 
“ Before I went to bed.” 


And thus would Anna prattle on, 
As childhood loves to do, 
*Tillsleep came nestling on her brow, 
And closed her eyes of blue. 


Her head upon my knee that night 
Was laid with floating curl ; 

I love to stroke the silken tress 
Of such a little girl. 


When sleep had settled on her brow, 
And shut her laughing eye, 

We silent sat, until I heard 
A long and struggling sigh. 





I looked upon her mother’s face, 
I think I saw a tear ;— 

Said she, ‘strange fancies will come up 
‘¢ And fill the mind with fear.” 


‘The storm is raging ;—now and then 
‘There comes a sudden rush 

“Of northern winds that swell and groan, 
“ And then a sudden hush.” 


‘“‘ His ship was seen off yesterday, 
‘“* And should have come to-day.” 

"Tis hard to find the comfort-words 
That we may wish to say. 


To hide my own alarm I talked 
Of idle things, [ know , 

Idle indeed, to a fond wife, 
With prophecy of woe. 


‘Keep hope and heart,” I said to her, 
“ And I will soon return.” 

So to the wharves I hurried forth 
In hope some news to learn. 


There was a whizzing and a scream 
Among the cordage heard, 

And a wild dashing of the waves 
That every vessel stirred. 


It was indeed a bitter night, 

And whispered words were told 
About a gallant ship below; 

A leak was in her hold; 


And boats had vainly tried to gain 
Her tempest-beaten side, 

And scarcely through this stormy night, 
They thought the ship might ride. 


The morning came, bright, soft and clear; 
The sea was hushed to rest; 

And merry vessels toyed and played 
Like children on her breast. 


But many an eye looked dark and sad, 
And all were asking then, 

About the noble ship below 
And gallant Captain Glen. 


She was a wreck, and all were gone, 
That hale and manly crew. 

From eye to eye, from lip to lip, 
The mourntul story flew. 


I hastened to that gentle pair, 
I tried to haste, I know, 

But every limb seemed dragging on, 
My heart it faltered so. 


Anna came springing to the door 
With kiss and smiling eye ; 

I could not kiss her, and to speak 
In vain my lips might try. 


She paused, a doubt came o’er her face, 
And then she gazed on mine, 

And then her look in sadness fell, 
For children can divine. 
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Her mother caine; one glance told all, 
She sank upon the ground; 

Aad Anna with her little arms 
Enfolded her around. 


Idid notspeak. What could I say? 
For comfort I had none ; 

And there I stood, but echoing still 
That wailing woman’s moan. 


But hark! a coming step is heard, 
It sounded yet again! 

What! was’t a spirit standing there? 
No, gallant Captain Glen! 


He clasped within his manly arms 
The mother and the child, 
And you’d have thought the joy was grief, 
Their teats burst forth so wild. 
C.G. 








FLOWER-GATHERING, 





From the Ladies’ Companion. 
THE BURIAL BY FIRE. 


BY LOUISA MEDINA HAMBLIN. 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot— 
’Tis too horrible! 
* * * * 


Alas! Poor Yorick! He hath borne me on his back a 
thousand times ; and now how abhorred to my imagination 
itis! my gorge rises at it. Now get you to my lady’s 
chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this 
favor she must come at last.—sHAKSPEARE. 

“Will you not walk this glorious evening? 
Come; the air is as soft as balm, and the sunset 
on the sea will be beautiful. The afternoon 
Worship is over, and all the villagers are out in 
their Sunday clothes adoring their creator in his 
works. Come, my own Mary, and enjoy the 
beauty of the evening.”’ 

It was on a summer’s Sabbath, in the beauti- 
fal neighborhood of Hastings, that William 
Lindsay spoke thus to Mary Stuart, a fair young 
girl who was his promised wife, when success to 
his toilsome profession might give a sanction to 
their union. He was an artist of much talent 
but little celebrity, and she was the orphan child 
of a British officer. Her mother and herself 
lived in quiet contentment on the small pension 
allowed to the widow of a Captain of Infantry. 
Their ways were simple—their wants few—from 
their little they had still a little to spare to such as 
needed, and they felt themselves 


“ Passing rich on forty pounds a year.” 


If the want of wealth ever caused a sigh in the 
gentle bosom of Mary, it was when she beheld 
her William debarred from the foreign treasures 
ofart which he panted to behold, or when she 





heard her prudent mother prophesy a long lapse 
of years ere they might venture to unite their 
earthly fate together. Mary had received a tol 
erable education, and her mind was naturally 
poetic, her thoughts were fraught. with natural 
beauty, and her often untutored language would 
flow in rich and melodious eloquence} she was 
never of a buoyant temper: a placid calmness, 
a softened serenity which was not sadness, was 
her usual mood, and the very style of her features 
harmonized with this shadowed feeling. Her 
cheek was very fair, but when a chance excite+ 
ment called the eloquent blood into it, the color 
was rather the flush of hectic than the crimson of 
health; her hair was a pale brown but perfectly 
straight, and without any of those sunlight hues 
which sometimes wander through chesnut 
tresses—in a word, Mary was more a lovely 
twilight than a brilliant day. Captain Stuart had 
died of decline, not as they fondly believed a con- 
stitutional malady, but brought on by over exer- 
tion and exposure; still, when William would 
notice the translucent fairness of his Mary’s 
cheek, and mark the languid softness of her eye, 
a terrible fear would come across his heart, to be 
as instantly banished by the certainty of her per- 
fect health. 

She arose in answer to his invitation to walk, 
and, with a gentle smile, passed her arm through 
his and strolled up the hill which bounded their 
dwelling. William had truly said that the 
evening was beautifulmnot a breath of air was 
stirring, but the atmosphere was soft and redo- 
lent of perfume. The rays of the declining 
sun, slanting from the West, tesselated the 
heavens with chequers of gold and lengthened the 
shadows upon the earth—not a ripple stirred 
the mighty ocean, the vast expanse of blue wa 
ter lying unruffled as a lake; without a sound 
save when the receding tide carried with it the 
pebbles from the beach with a lulled and dreamy 
murmur. The lowing of the cattle in the distant 
pastures and the chirping of the nimble grass- 
hoppers joined to an occasional twittering from 
the inhabitants of the trees, all contributed to 
produce that feeling of repose which the coming 
of night always induces. Almost insensibly, the 
lovers turned away from the groups of merry 
villagers, and directed their course to the village 
churchyard. Of all spots on earth, that con- 
taining the ‘short and simple annals of the 
poor,” is to a reflective mind most interesting, 
and that of Hastings is peculiarly so. From its, 
mild and sheltered situation, its advantages of 
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country joined to those of sea bathing, Hastings 
is recommended py the faculty to consumptive 
patients, and many a marble slab in the church- 
yard records the early exit of creatures in the 
spring and matin of their days, who have sought 
for health and founda grave. On one which 
bore this simple inscription, 


‘‘ EMILY MARKHAM—AGED NINETEEN,” 


Mary sat down, and pulling a few wild flowers, 
strewed them reverentially on the grave. 

“ William,” at last she said, “ burial isa fright- 
ful thing.” 

“Death is, do you mean, my Mary?” an- 
swered he; “ for after death, on this earth feel- 
ing is no more.” 

“ Are you assured of that?’”’ asked Mary, so- 
lemnly: ‘“ Does that conviction bear an if? Oh, 
God! to be shut down, away from light and 
warmth, to be straightened here, rigid, immove- 
able and stiff—to rot by scarce perceptible de- 
grees, to have the flesh which in life we guard 
so carefully, mangled and gnawed by crawling 
vermin—nay, in our very selves to engender 
the foul life of corruption! [tis too horrible!’ 

‘“‘ Dearest Mary, this is a morbid feeling and a 
false fear. Our creator made man in mercy, 
and could it be possible that the dead suffered by 
burial, it would long have been made manifest to 
the living. Now, for my part, this scene is one 
to me of rest and comfort—in this sacred spot 
the dead slumber in peace, awaiting their Ma- 
ker’s summons to arise. All is green and beau- 
tiful—subdued, indeed, but far from sad—the 
flowers grow here as sweet, and those graceful 
willows bend down their branches as if appoint- 
ed by the Spirit of Holiness to guard the dead. 
And see—the evening star looks out upon this 
tranquil spot like a good angel calmly keeping 

‘Watch o’er them till their souls should waken.’” 

Mary shuddered and shook her head. Alarm- 
ed to see her so depressed, William fondly urged 
her to return home. 

“William, dear William, I am wellfear no- 
thing for me, but oh! my beloved, my heart 
quails at the thought of burial. I do not fear to 
die—thanks be to heaven, I have no terror of 
death; but the grave—the grave to me is over- 
poweringly horrible. Oh, dear William! would 
that we lived in ancient Rome, where the mortal 
remains were consigned to the funeral pyre !— 
Surely we have decreased in civilization to re- 
linquish the burial by fire for the interment un- 
der ground. Fire is a glorious element, free, 





mighty and immaterial as the soul! Fire is a pu- 
rifier, and separates the grosser clay from its im- 
mortal spirit—fire even ascends to heaven—it is 
a type and emblem of the human soul, it is tan- 
gible to the senses only while it has earthly food; 
when the poor material is consumed, the invisi- 
ble and unknown spirit passes away from humat 
sight or knowledge, and returns to Him the 
master of the elements! Would that my Lurial 
might be of fire!” 

“Your thoughts and wishes are strange, dear 
Mary ; the survivor’s heart would be more wrung 
to see the loved remains consumed by fire.— 
When buried, they retain at least a knowledge 
that it is there, they can visit the spot and in me- 
mory recall its inhabitant.” 

“Aye, William—but as what?” she asked, 
with a strange look of excessive horror: “ as 
A livid and loathsome miass of rotten 
ness!. A decaying, revolting, putrefying corrup- 


what? 


tion, from which every sense recoils in loathing! 


Let the fondest love pursue in fancy the buried 
dead—the lips they kissed are foul with decay— 
the breath that used to part them is changed to 
rottenness—the fair bosom on which lay the lov- 
ing head is alive indeed, for the long, slimy 
grave worms are feeding on it—the eyes, oh, 
God! dare imagination picture that eye once 
beaming with the soul of love, now glowing 
with the unnatural fire of lurid putrefaction?” 

“No more, no more, dear Mary!” exclaimed 
William, alarmed at the excitement of her fan- 
cy on such a theme: “your mother wil} be 
waiting for us.” 

“Yet hear me out, dearest; and oh, William, 
promise—promise me, that if God takes me 
from you, you will never lay me in the damp, 
cold ground to rot! Think, oh, think how pure, 
how beautiful is the idea of resolving back each 
portion of our humanity into its native element! 
And then, how delightedly may fond affection 
weep over the consecrated ashes! The pure, 
unoffensive remains of all that was loved and 
lovely—while fancy dwells with rapture on the 
bright thought that the undying soul, the immor- 
tal mind has mounted to its FIRST ESSENCE on 
wings of ethereal flame! Come, let us go home. 
I shudder to tread this rank, rich soil, instinct 
with human corruption.” 

From this time it appeared that the health of 
Mary Stuart suffered under some secret excite- 
ment; at times, indeed, her cheerfulness would 
return, and the awful phantom that,haunted her 
be put to flight by the voice of love; but too 
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soon again the gloom returned over her soul, 
and by slow but sure degrees undermined her 
health and life. No words can picture the grief 
which wrung the honest heart of her lover; ar- 
gument and caresses he tried in vain, and at last, 
believing that the evil lay in her body not her 
mind, he applied in despair to a friendly phy- 
sician of eminence who resided in the neighbor- 
hood. Happy it is for science when such a man 
as Dr. John Burton is its professor; learned 
without pedantry; humane without ostentation ; 
firm without brutality, he joined the skill of the 
best physician to the feelings of the kindest of 
men; he saw Mary Stuart, and at once pro- 
nounced her case to be monomania—that sort of 
“perilous stuff which weighs upon the heart,” 
and for which drugs have no healing and medi- 
cal science no cure. 


“You must take her from here,” he said gent- 
ly but firmly to her mother. “She is of a mor- 
bid temperament, and the close retirement of 
her life, together with the vicinity of the church- 
yard has aideda predisposition to nervous ex- 
citement. She must have change of scene.” 


“ Alas, sir!” replied the mother, in tears, ‘I 
have not the power, my means are scanty—this 
little cottage is allowed us rent free by the land- 
lord, who was a dear friend of my husband—a 
single journey and month’s residence in a strange 
city would consume all we have to live on for a 
year.” 

Doctor Burton was not one of those Sir Ora- 
cles who content themselves by saying, “ this 
must be done,” without endeavoring to point 
out the way how; he smiled benevolently and 
took the widow’s hand— 

“Mrs. Stuart, I venture to predict a certain 
cure, if you will follow a pleasant and easy pre- 
scription, for your daughter: you must marry 
her atonce to William Lindsay. Nothing so 
sure to chase ideas of death as the blushes of a 
bride.” 

“Oh! Doctor! they are poor enough now— 
if they marry and have a family, the expenses of 
children—” 

“Will be better to bear than losing the only 


one you have!” interrupted the Doctor, grave- 
ly. “My dear madam, Mr. Lindsay is very 
clever in his profession—he has industry and 
good will to work; hut as long as your daugh- 
ter’s illness distracts his mind, he can never be 
himself. He has friends, and the young couple 
will do well, I doubt not; but of this be sure,” 





——— 


he continued with solemn decision, as she was 
about to speak—“ of this be sure—on my repu- 
tation as a physician, I affirm, that if Miss Stuart 
continues in this situation much longer, her rea- 
son or her life will pay the penalty.” 

And without allowing the querulous old lady 
time to answer, he left her to ponder on his 
words. Great was the joy of Lindsay at this 
advice, and as the wise physician had truly pro- 
phesied, the startling proposal of immediate 
marriage produced a reaction in the mind of 
Mary, and very soon evinced its beneficial ef- 
fects. Resolved not to do things by halves, the 
excellent Doctor employed Lindsay profession- 
ally in copying specimens of morbid anatomy, 
and invited Mary to pass a few weeks with his 
wife and daughters and consult them concern- 
ing her fature arrangements. Oh! how much 
happiness can be conferred by a few kind words 
and actions of those whose fortune or skill raises 
them above their ordinary fellow-creatures!— 
How little studious of their own enjoyment are 
such as never buy the dear delight of giving 
pleasure! What epicurean delight—what fash- 
ionable luxury—what expensive purchase ever 
conferred the soul-felt rapture bestowed by the 
grateful. heart’s blessing? What gem of price 
ever shone with a lustre equal to the tear of rap- 
ture called forth by unhoped-for benefaction ?— 
What public fame or loud-mouthed huzzas— 
what sugared praise or subtle flattery ever gave 
the heart that self-content derived from behold- 
ing the bliss itself has created? The truth of 
this too little considered fact was essentially 
proved by the pleased Doctor Burton and his 
amiable wife, as they watched the mantling blush 
which came ever and anon like a bright bird of 
passage over Mary’s faded features, as they saw 
the honest tear of gratitude glisten on William’s 
manly cheek, or heard the murmured blessing 
from the relieved mother who felt that her wi- 
dowed age would not now be robbed of its only 
comfort. 

Cheerily passes the time when the heart is at 
ease. The few weeks previous to the wedding 
day of Mary glided by as if the footfall of June 
fell only upon flowers. Each of the Miss Bur- 
tons presented the expected bride with a bridal 
dress, and if their graceful simplicity could not 
add to her beauty, they certainly contributed to 
her honest pride and pleasure. The cake was 
made, the love knots twisted, the ring was 
bought, and two days only intervened between 
the happy day, when one evening as the family 
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of Doctor Burton were sitting cheerfully con- 
versing, the sound of carriage-wheels stopped at 
the door, and a heavy lumbering noise sounded 
in the hall. 

“Oh, my father is arrived from London 
exclaimed Ellen Burton, rising rapidly. 

“What sort of luggage are they bringing in, 
in the name of wonder?” said her sister. 

“‘ Let us go and see,” said Ellen. 

Mary stopped her: and, witha cheek as white 
as chalk, said, tremulously, “They tread like 
men who bear a heavy burden; they whisper, 
too, beneath their voices;—there is a strong 
scent of camphire spreading through the house. 


"7 


It is a corpse they are bringing in !” 

“You dream, dear Mary ;—come, let us go 
and meet this dreadful luggage; my life upon 
it, its terror will vanish when encountered.” 

With gentle but steady grasp she raised the 
trembling Mary, and would have led her out, 
but was stayed by the entrance of her father.— 
He looked pale and somewhat excited, and hur- 
riedly evaded their questions. Swddenly he 
heard a hard, suppressed breathing, and look- 
ing round, beheld Mary gazing at him with wild 
and rigid stare; her blue lips apart, and her 
clenched hands pressed forcibly upon her breast. 
All his presence of mind at once returned, and, 
advancing to her with composure, he said— 
“What, Miss Stuart, and have my luckless glass 
vials and electric machinery startled you also? 
For shame, young ladies, I thought you were all 
better soldiers !” 

“It is William!” hissed poor Mary, never for 
a moment relaxing her distended gaze; it is 
Limdsay’s corpse !”’ 

“‘ Mary, my dear child! for God’s sake do not 
thus torture yourself; Lindsay is well; but to 
see you thus, might well make him otherwise. 
What! you do not believe me? Then come in 
yourself, William, and convince this obstinate 
heretic to happiness. 

He went to the door of his private surgery and 
called out Lindsay, who instantly flew to his be- 
loved girl. The instant Mary beheld him, she 
uttered a frantic shriek, and fell in his arms, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Not dead! Not yet doomed to the 
dreadful grave! William—my William!” 

A burst of tears relieved her o’ercharged heart, 
and the benevolent Doctor, smiling on her, 
said— 

“‘ Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip!” 

In spite of this relief, the evening passed hea- 
vily; there seemed an indescribable something 





weighing on William’s heart. Mary was ex. 
hausted from over excitement, and the Doctor 
appeared to listen uneasily to every sound.— 
Mrs. Burton and the ladies retured early, and 
Ellen left Mary, as she believed, in a sweet and 
fastsleep. The mystery existing in the surgery 
was soon explained to William. A certain man 
had died in one of the London hospiials ofa dis- 
ease which baffled the skill of the physicians. — 
His relations obsiivately refused his body for dis- 
section, and wiih extreme peril and difficulty, a 
select commitiee, of which Dr. Burton was the 
president, had contrived to steal it from the 
grave. Fearing, however, lest the loss might be 
discovered and search made, the Doctor had 
boxed up the body and brouglt it down to his 
own private surgery, where, besides having time 
toexamine minately, he had the advantage of 
William’s skill as a draughtsman to copy any 
peculiar appearance the system might present. 
It was the first time Lindsuy had ever witnessed 
the process of dissection; and as the body had 
been many days in the grave, and was in an ad- 
vanced state of decomposition, the trial to his 
nerves and senses was such, that he devoutly 
hoped it might be the last. He had for some 
time slept in a small room adjoining the surgery, 
and now, for the free circulation of air, left the 
intermediate door open. Towards the dead of 
the night, his frightful occupation was jnter- 
rupted by the sound ofa footstep. He paused, 
looked round, called the Doctor by name, and 
then, seeing nothing, sat once more down to his 
awful task. All was stillas the grave which was 
thus robbed of its ghastly tenant; when, sud- 
denly, aloud, long scream smote on his ear, 
more resembling the prolonged yell of a wild 
Indian, or the frantic how] of a maniuc, than any 
natural cry of terror. He sprung up, and saw 
standing by him the figure of his Mary,—if, as 
such, he might recognize the distorted face and 
writhing form that stood before him, glaring on 
the blackened corpse. 

To his dying day Doctor Burton could never 
relate without shuddering the scene he saw when 
William’s appalling cries brought him to his aid. 
Erect as if fashioned of stone, with bloodshot 
eyeballs and livid features, with hair standing out 
stiffened with horror, and lips drawn up from 
the set teeth through which the blood was slowly 
trickling,—there she stood, glaring on the reality 
of the very phantom which so long had haunted 
her; and Lindsay, palsied with horror, could 
only wind his arms around her stiffened figure, 
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and rend the air with cries for help. ‘The mo- 
ment he entered, Dr. Burion threw a cloak 
over the corpse, and, as if with the loss of that 
object, vanished the unnatural strength with 
which she had looked on it. Mary fell senseless 
tothe ground. She was bled and carried to 
bed without giving any token of recollection, 
and with bitter fears they waiched her all night; 
towards merning she seemed to sleep, and when 
she awaked it was with no remembrance of the 
frightful events of the night previous. She 
would have risen, and seemed astonished to feel 
herself so weak; but her manner was calm as 
usual, and she made no allusion at all to the pre- 
vious day. William and the ladies rejoiced in 
deep thankfulness for what they considered al- 
most a miracle of deliverance, but Dr. Burton, 
though he would not dash their joy, feared much 
for the stability of that reason which the terrible 
shock had on one subject completely annihilated. 
Mary, however, slowly recovered, and about 
two weeks after the originally appointed day, 
Lindsay led her proudly from the church, his 
wife; and the anxious Doctor was perhaps the 
only one who noticed that, on returning from it 
through the church-yard, she smiled and mut- 
tered to herself, as she looked on the graves, 
words of which he could only hear these, “ J 
shall never make one amongst ye!” 

Many months after their marriage passed in 
tranquillity, and peace seemed once more to 
have builded her nest inthe heart of Mary. Her 
health, itis true, was delicate; but the frightful 
monomania, which had hitherto poisoned her 
happiness seemed to slumber, and her benevo- 
lent friend and physician hoped it was lulled to 
rest forever. Blessed with the wife he loved, 
Lindsay gave his time and attention to his pro- 
fession with a devotion which ensured success; 
and having removed after his marriage to Lon- 
don, that populous city served not only to in- 
crease his employment, but wholly to divert the 
attention of his wife. And soon to crown his 
cup of joy, Mary proved likely to be a mother. 
As this trying time approached, although her 
frame was weak, her mind was unusually buoy- 
ant. No fears appeared to perplex her, and 
her sole wish was to meet her confinement in 
the little cottage of her mother at Hastings, 
which request William granted, rather contrary 
'o the advice of Dr. Burton. Here, constantly 
attended by the good Doctor and his wife, she 
met her trial with unflinching fortitude, and en- 
dured severe and protracted agonies with the 


courage ofa heroine and the patience of a mar- 
tyr. After three days of doubt and danger, a 
child was born to the alarmed husband, and 
about a week after he and Dr. Burton returned 
to London, where both were professionally en- 
gaged on subjects of pressing emergence. The 
infant sickened shortly after, not of any violent 
disease, but wasting daily from some unknown 
cause, fading so gradually that Mrs. Burton hesi- 
tated to recall her husband from his important 
occupations in the metropolis until it was too 
late. The little sufferer’s cry became weaker 
and more weak, its tiny limbs more wasted, 
until, like a lamp that goes out for want of oil, 
the light of his little lifesunk, and his baby breath 
was yielded in his mother’s arms. 

A mother’s grief for her first born child who 
shall describe? Her Jong burthen and her bitter 
pain are as nothing when she looks in the infant 
eyes of her blessing, watching and weariness 
are unfelt, while hope still shines in her baby’s 
smile; the voice of despair is unheard while its 
low cry still speaks her a mother; but when this 
is hushed for ever—when the bright eye and in- 
nocent smile are quenched by death—then hope- 
less and bereaved she sinks at once to the depth 
of lethargy. If this be so with all of womankind, 
what additional woe must have fallen to the lot 
ofthe hapless Mary? She, to whom death had 
been a dream of horror, an incubus of fear, was 
now doomed to witness it first in the person of 
her precious babe; on its loved limbs to mark 
the rigid impress—on its miniature features the 
cold seal of the conqueror; yet, to the wonder 
of all, her sorrow rather seemed patient and re- 
signed, than noisy or frantic. She resigned her 
breathless burthen to the arms of her weeping 
mother, and took from Mrs. Burton a strong 
opiate; after which, she was unresistingly un 
dressed and put to bed. A messenger had 
been sent post-haste to London for Lindsay the 
same hour that his baby expired, and they hoped 
that if Mary could be kept calm until his arrival, 
the sight of him would prove her best consola- 
tion. While she slept, they shrouded the little 
pale corpse in muslin and lace, and laying it out 
on pillows strewed the whole with flowers. It 
was not until the midday following that the poor 
mother awaked, and at once asked leave to see 
her child. 

“ Do not deny me, dear friend,” she said in a 
low, resigned tone, “I well know that he is dead, 
that no tears of mine can call back the breath 





which I felt pass away on my lips; yet let me 
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see the precious one fur whom I suffered, I sor- | bursting from the casements of the upper rooms, 


rowed so much.”’ 


A recollection of her ill-fated daughter then 


“ Wait, dear Mary, until William comes; he | thronged upon her brain, and overpowered her 


will be here to-night, and then you shall see the | feeble strength. With cries of impotent terror, 
babe.” she tottered a few paces and fell senseless to the 


bd . . ‘ ’ . - m. x . | : 
“'To-night!’”” she repeated thoughtfully; “ will earth, just asa post chaise, driving furiously, 


Lindsay be here to: night?” 

“We hope so, love,” said her mother; in the 
mean time, for all our sakes, keep tranquil.” 

“ And am [not tranquil, mother?” she asked, 
raising herself on her arm and looking piteously 
in her mother’s eyes; ‘have I not lost my own, 
my prized, my beautiful boy; and do I weep or 
wail?” Ah! tears nor moans awake not the 
dead; yet I would thatI could weep; my brain 
is hot, but my eyes are dry. Let me once more 
see my child, the blessed thing which came to 
reward my pains a thousand fold—once—I shall 
never ask it again.” 

She looked so pale and wo-begone that they 
could no longer refuse her entreaty; and, sup- 
ported by both, she was led to the chamber of 
death and looked long on the dead infant. It 
appeared that some memories of the past trou- 
bled her mind, for she muttered, “ How beauti- 
ful he looks! Can this be death? No livid hues, 
no loathsome sores revolt the heart! Perhaps he 
only sleeps, and by and by will waken? You 
will tell his father when he comes how sweet he 
sleeps.” 

She stooped and kissed the cheek, and seem- 
ed revolted by its coldness. 

“Ah! the ice-bolt has indeed stricken my 
child! Nothing but death was ever cold as this! 

He has left his mother’s bosom for the grave— 
the grave !” 
She said no more, and was passively led back 
to bed, where the remaining effects of the opiate 
soon buried her senses again in sleep. Finding 
her so composed, Mrs. Burton, who had not 
been home for days, took the opportunity to 
leave her for a few hours, while her poor mo- 
ther, who took the post of watcher by her bed, 
fell from exhaustion inte a profound slumber. 
It was the dead of night when the poor old 
woman was awakened by a stifling smoke, and 
starting up she dimly perceived by the obscured 
light, that the bed by which she had slept instead 
of being watched, was empty! Tottering with fear 
and age, confused and scarce awake, the bewil- 
dered woman followed the first instinct of self 
preservation, and hurried down the stairs and 
out of the cottage door. Recalled to sense by 


appeared in sight on the brow of the hill. There 
it stopped, and Lindsay, who probably feared 
that the sound of carriage wheels might startle 
his Mary, sprung out to be greeted with—oh, 
sight of horror! the cottage which contained 
her, bursting into flames. He rushed madly 
down the hill, followed scarcely less rapidly by 
Dr. Burton, and came in front of the blazing 
building in time to hear a maniac laugh which 
rung to the silent sky, and tosee—merciful God! 
the form of his wretched wife standing at the 
casement, holding in one arm the body of ber 


dead infant and with the other wildly brandish- 
ing a blazing billet of wood! There she stood 
one moment, her white night dress already on 
fire, her beautiful face and flowing hair distinct- 
ly visible by the eddying flames, looking like the 
spirit of fire presiding over her native element. 
The next instant and the light material of the 
cottage gave way, and with a single crash, roof, 
walls and floors fell in, burying her in the burst 
ing volume of fire, from which the words stil 
seemed to sound,— 
“No grave for us, my child! no grave for us!” 
The terrible catastrophe was too clearly u- 
derstood. The madness of the ill-fated Mary 
on one theme which had only slumbered, was 
aroused in full force by the sight of death, but 
with the cunning peculiar to monomania, she 
had concealed her purpose until she was U0 
watched, then with her own desperate hand, 
she had seized a brand from the chimney and 
like a second Mynha, fired her own funeral 
pyre. Her first, last, and strongest wish w%s 
awfully granted; for her no grave was dug,—?? 
earth closed over her mortal clay—the woewor 
spirit passed in madness to its Maker, and it 
earthly tenement found a burial by fire! 
————— 


The citizens of Cincinnati have presented @ 
lot, valued at $1200 to Mrs. Mary Ann McCois 
and her sister and children, as an act of chatlly 
to compensate her in some measure for the dou- 
ble loss she sustained by fire on the 2tst Nov.” 
the destruction of her property, and in the dea! 
of a fine little boy who perished in the flames. 








An Englishman lately visiting Niagara F alls 
1 hi sm “ > non ho- 
was asked his ovinion:---“‘ Very neat, P 





the free air, she looked up and saw the flames 


nour—very neat !”’ 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN 
SODUS BAY. 
Lovely in pure and summer beauty still, 
Bright Bay ! the wavelet’s curl, the wood-crowned hill, 
The rich green shore, swelling in graceful sweep, 
And the wide waters in their sun-bright sleep, 
In beauty all the same !—When first the beam 
Of morn is mirrored in the silvery stream 
That seeks thy bosom, and the breezes break 
Thy slumbers, and the dancing ripples wake,— 
Or when the winds are sleeping—when the sky 
At noon gleams blue and distant from on high— 
Or at red eve—no fairer spot the sun 
In his broad path of light has looked upon ; 
And the pale moon in all her midnight round 
No place of holier loveliness has found. 


ROSE. 


Thou know’st no change! E’en thus, when starless night 


Has closed on eyes that loved thee, clear and bright 
Wilt thou smile on! As calmly in thy face 

Those bending woods will look. Thou in theembrace 
Of the wide shore as sweetly shalt repose, 

As joyous picture evening’s fervid close, 

Thou hast no part in passing years that tell 

Of human ills !—My native shore, farewell! 


Columbia, S. C. E. 





ara Falls, 


From the Southern Literary Journal. 
REMEMBER ME. 
Icall on thee by many a potent spell, 
By all the visions of the lovely past, 
And by our hopes of joy that drooped and fell 


Like flowers that break beneath the sudden blast !— 


By morning light and by the sun-set ray, 
By earth and air and hollow-sounding sea, 
By the smooth river and the fountain gay,— 
Remember me! 


By spring’s first whisper in the balmy air, 
And by the glory of the summer skies, 
By the calm stars,—so spirit-like and fair, 
Still gazing down with their unclouded eyes; 
By the clear moon-light,—by the sailing cloud, 
And by the shadow of the waving tree, 
By the young blossom ‘neath the dew-drop bowed,— 
Remember me: 


By the soft warbling of the woodland bird, 
And by the melody of woman’s song, 
By the sweet echoes in the forest heard, 
And by the murmurs of the insect throng ;— 
By love’s low tone and friendship’s gentle voice, 
And by dear childhood’s laughter, full of glee, 
By all that makes thy spirit most rejoice,— 
Remember me! 


By the dark shadow of the present time, 
And by futurity’s uncertain light, 
By all thy thoughts of heavenly truth sublime, 
And by the sorrow of death’s coming night, 
By vanished joys and pleasures yet to come, 
By all the ties that once were dear to thee ;— 
Oh! sometimes in thylovely Southern home, 
Remember me! 


'iladelphia, Oct. 13th, 1838. ELORA. 


ete 


FLOWER-VASE, 





Wonder of Nature.—The most beautiful exam- 
ple ofthe forms of ancient vegetables preserved 
in coal mines occurs in Bohemia. The most 
elaborate imitations of living foliage on the paint- 
| ed ceilings of Italia palaces bear no comparison 
with the beauteous profusion of extinct vegeta- 
ble forms with which the galleries of these in- 
structive coal mities are overhung. 





The roof is 
covered as with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, 
enriched with festoons of most graceful foliage 
flung in wild irregular profusion over every por- 
tion of its surface. The effect is heightened by 
the contrast of the coal-black color of these vege- 
tables, with the light ground work of the rock to 
which they are attached. The spectator feels 
transported, as if by enchantment, into the forests 
of another world; he beholds trees, of form and 
character now unknown upon the surface of the 
earth, presented to his senses almost in the beau- 
ty and vigor of their primeval life; their scaly 
stems, and bending branches, with their delicate 
apparatus of foliage, are all spread forth before 
him, little impaired by the lapse of countless 
ages, atid bearing faithful records of extinct sys- 
tems of vegetation, which began and terminated 
in times of which these relics are the infallible 
historians. Such are the grand natural herbaria 
wherein these most ancient remains of the vege- 
table kingdom are preserved, in a state of integ- 
rity little short of their living perfection, under 
conditions of our planet which exist no more. 


The Irish Language.—The lower Irish are 
passionately attached to their native language. 
Instead of being a barbarous jargon, it is now 
allowed to be singularly graphic and poetical, 
and a few sentences delivered in its well known 
sounds are said to have an almost irresistible ef- 
fect on those who will listen to an address in 
English without the least emotion. There ap- 
pear to be, certainly, a million and a half of peo- 
ple in Ireland at present, but probably a far 
greater number, who understand Irish only, at 
least well, and their numbers must have been at 
least as great at any time within the last hundred 
and fifty years. Yet—will it be believed 7—until 
the beginning of the present century, scarcely 
an effort was made to make them acquainted 
with the Scriptures or the doctrines of the Re- 
formation, either by speech or printing. 


In Great Britain and Ireland there are about 
twenty-five thousand practitioners of medicine. 
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LEAF & STEM BASKET. 


There is some prospect that the Hon, J. 38. 
Buckingham will visit Charleston this winter, 
and favor the citizens with a Course of his Lec- 
tures on Palestine. 

A happy instance of the kindly spirit and gen- 
erous brotherhood of literature has occurred in 
our country during the last summer. In conse- 
quence of a remark in the “ Essay on Anto- 





graphs,” inserted at the end of “The Poetry of 
Travelling in the United States,” Mr. efit, of 


Savannah, has received several letters from 
distinguished individuals, enclosing documents 
written by the Signers or tHE Decvaration 
or INDEPENDENCE, for which he had long been 
searching invain. ‘To complete his series, Mr. 
Tefit now only desiderates the names of Hart, 
Lynch, Jr., Middleton, and George Taylor, and 
he does not despair of accomplishing the whole. 
Dear, good Americans! look into those old bar- 
rels stowed away under the eaves in your gar- 
rets, and let not foreign collectors be more fortu- 
nate with the “ Signers” than our own amiable 
countryman. 

The American Muse seldom pours out a rich- 
er effusion of poetry and pathos than the leading 
article in this day’s Rose. 

A singular error occurred in the Leaf and 
Stem Basket of last week’s Rose. In the item 
which contrasted the state of female society in 
Turkey and Europe, it was observed, that “in 
Europe a lady cannot suit a gentleman, in Tur- 
key she can.” This apparently alarming infor- 
mation may be corrected, by remarking that the 
word suit should have been printed visit. 

When an ancient Norwegian lover put a ring 
on the finger of his mistress, he used the follow- 
ing enigmatical language. “I hang the snake 
at the end of the falcon’s bridge on the gallows 
of the shield.” The explanation of his speech 
is this. A snake is the symbol of a circle, which 
is the form of a ring: the hand is the bridge that 
carries the falcon—the end of that bridge is the 

Jinger—the gallows on which a shield is hung 
must be the arm—and to hang is to place. So 
that the simple meaning of all this flowery talk 
was, “I puta ring on thy finger.” 

When Voltaire was first introduced into the 
Prussian palace, he was desired to enter a closet 
where he found a little withered figure under the 
clothes, shivering with the ague—it was Frede- 
rick the Great. 

A barrel of whiskey was recently tarred and 
feathered, and then consumed by fire, at Valley 
Forge, Va., after a temperance address by the 
Rev. Mr. Hunt; the leader of the work of de- 
struction was a dealer in ardent spirits. 

A stranger having entered the apartment, 
where the Emperor Napoleon was shaving him- 
self, when in a little town in Italy, he said, “I 
want to see your great Emperor—what are you 
to him?” The Emperor replied, “ J shave him!” 

The classes that have graduated in different 
years at Harvard University, frequently assem- 
ble at commencement, each by itself, to awaken 
past reminiscences, and perpetuate old friend- 
ships. At one of these meetings last August, 








the class of 1829 unanimously voted that each 
member would subscribe for the Western Mes. 
senger, as a testimony of regard for their class. 
mate, James Freeman Clarke, the Editor. The 
Messenger is an able monthly periodical, pub- 
lished at Louisville, Ky. 

While a gentleman named Cooper, says a 
mystifying Northern print, was recently boring 
through tne soft stone which abounds in Al: 
bama, his auger, at the distance of seven hun 
dred feet from the surface, dropped through and 
disappeared. It is supposed to have gone 
through the earth, some where in the neighbor. 
hood of China, asa strong scent of tea is said to 
issue from the hole. 

‘Ts that shower over yet?’’ said Charles Fox 
to a friend whom he left in Killarney six months 
before. 

In ahighly respectable academy of young la 
dies at Leyden, occurred a singular case of epi: 
demic convulsions. One of them, from some 
natural cause, had been taken with epileptic fits, 
and had been seen struggling in her convulsions 
by the young inmates, many of whom were im 
mediately seized with the like, and these again 
were succeeded by others: in short, the whole 
community seemed threatened with unavoidable 
contagion by sight. The great Boerhaave was 
sent for, who, after due inquiry and examination, 
recommended the operation of fear. Accord- 
ingly it was given out that any one who fell into 
fits should be lashed with a red hot scourge. — 
And to give an air of reality to the matter, 
scourges were kept red hot in a brazier in the 
middle of the hall where they were assembled, 
and on one falling into a fit, she was immediately 
hurried from the room together with a scourge, 
to a secret apartment, where the punishment was 
supposed to be undergone. Under the impres- 
sion ofsuch a dreadful punishment the girls soon 
got over their fits, and in a few days the epr 

emic disappeared. 

The youngest graduate of any New England 
College, was William Willard Moore, who en 
tered Dartmouth College in 1800, when in the 
ninth year of his age, and graduated in 1804, be 
fore he wasthirteen. At his commencement he 
had a part ina Hebrew Dialogue, with two of 
the oldest scholars in his class. He was not 
“large of his age,” but was a bright scholar, of 
an amiable disposition, and pure mind, the pet 
of his class and of the college. He died young. 

It requires the strength of two men to wind 
up the city clock in Philadelphia. The weight 
of the striking part is 100 lbs.—That which re 
gulates the keeping part 100. The hamuer 
weighs 900 Ibs. It is wound up every Monday: 

a 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Communication from a correspondett 
in Columbia is respectfully declined, on accoul! 
of the impossibility of complying with the a 
thor’s request in such a manner as to clothe 
his essay with an acceptable English idiom. 

To “ E.”—Come, 

“Idle Hours,” having been received not Ul 
til the present number was entirely set up * 
necessarily deferred to the next. 
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| BOOKS AT COST. 

| 

| The Subscriber wishing to dispose of the remains of his Stock saved from the | 

‘late fire in April last, consisting of BOOKS, STATIONARY, Xc., is offering 

| the m at and below cost. | 
Among his Books, are many valuable Standard Works, together witha hand-| 

| some assortment of the most beautiful English Annuals, for the years 1536-7 &8, 

Also, Albums, Pocket Books, Cutlery, Pencil Cases, Work Boxes, and a great 

variety of other Articles. 

| B. B. HUSSEY, 28 Broad-street. 

November 24 


' 


FOUND, 
By a Negro Boy, on -the 5th inst., a sum of MONEY. It may be recovered 
| by furnishing satisfactory proof of ownership, and suitably rewarding the boy. 
Apply at the office of the Southern Rose. Dec. 8 





NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 
¥ & G. TAYLOR will open on the 20th inst. at the store formerly occupied 
by J. Kete hum & Co. King-street, an entire new stock of FANCY & STAPLE 
| DRY GOODS, which have been carefully selected expressly for the Charleston 
| market, and will be sold for cash at the lowest prices. Nov. 10-2t 


TO FAMILIES OR SCHOOLS DESIROUS OF A TEACHER. 
LADY, of very respectable conne xions, and unque yaie: le qualifications, 
may be engaged as Governess in a Family, or Teacher in a Female School, 


7s 


| as soon as the healthy season commences. 

A GENTLEMAN also, of liberal education, and. hi; chly recommended, ma 

| be procured as a Tutor in sain Family, or ina Literary Institution. hg at 
ithe Othce of the SOUTHERN ROSE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS R: CEIVED. 


Robt. M. Charlton, Savannah, (Ga.) 
C. R. Holmes, Charleston. 

EK. Pierson, ditto. 

Mrs. Thomas Oxlade, ditto. 

Jacob Taber, Unity, (Me.) 
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